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of social democracy, by which we mean equality of rights 
and opportunities for all persons. . ..” 


Rabbi Ben Zion Bokser, in an interpretation of Talmudic 
Judaism, says: “Whether a free Jewish commonwealth 
would have developed a democratic representative govern- 
ment we do not know. but within the framework of the 
limited autonomy which the Jews enjoyed, they did de- 
velop certain democratic institutions.” The Talmud 
“affirmed the sanctity of human personality; it declared 
public welfare as the primary goal of the social process ; 
it endowed the individual with the precious liberties of 
believing in accordance with the dictates of his own con- 
science and articulating his convictions without external 
restraints; it asserted that human worth transcends the 
differences of race or creed; it battled to ameliorate the 
lot of the slave and extolled the dignity of free labor ; it 
gave the poor a standing of respect in the community and 
guaranteed them a livelihood; it demanded sympathy and 
love even for the criminal; it rooted the sanctions of 
government in the consent of the governed ; and above all 
it proclaimed all human life as an organic whole in which 
individuals and nations are the interdependent parts.” 

Professor Albert C. Outler of Duke University in dis- 
cussing the democratic elements in the patristic Christian 
tradition says: “Christianity is theonomous; democracy 
is autonomous in principle. The Christian ethos is familial ; 
the democratic ethos is individual. In the one, the ultimate 
appeal is to love; in the other, the ultimate appeal is to 
justice. In the Christian society, all men stand equally 
under the ethical judgment of God ; in a democratic society, 
all men must be equal before the law. With respect to 
first principles, the Christian is committed to theism; the 
democrat, as far as the requirements of his ethos are 
concerned, may be deist or, as is often the case, a humani- 
tarian naturalist. Patristic Christianity would have found 
many modern democratic notions incredible, especially the 
view that the private person, seeking his own interests, 
would automatically thereby serve the general good, or 
equally strange, the theory of the primacy of deliberative 
group choice in the fashioning and determining of human 
affairs.” Nevertheless, patristic Christianity and democ- 
racy have common elements: “the principle of the objec- 
tivity of the truth and values they affirm”; “deliberate 
limitation of liberty in the interest of equality” ; ‘“‘intransi- 
gent rejection of any fragmentation of human society 
(racism, statism, imperialism, provincialism, the inevitable 
class war).” Thus, democracy is “congenial to Christian- 
ity, but not congenital with it.” 


' The Sources of Democracy Are Diverse 


Of much importance as a source for the study of democ- 
racy is the comprehensive volume Fountainleads of Free- 
dom® by Professor Irwin Edman, with the collaboration of 
Professor Herbert Schneider, both of Columbia Univer- 
sity. It is in two parts, the first historical and interpretive, 
the second containing a large variety of selected sources 
which furnish a background for the interpretation. Pro- 
fessor Edman’s own point of view is impressively stated 
in an address recently given before the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, published in the New York Times on 
March 8. The democratic faith, he said, is this: “that those 
institutions are worth living for and dying for which pro- 
mote the flowering of life in individuals.” And the most 
fundamental of liberties is “the liberty of being wholly and 
individually alive.” 


5 New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941, $3.75. 
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The sources of the democratic idea Professor Edman} 
finds to be diverse: “Vaguely the man in the street knows? 
that democracy did not originate in America. The man 
on the campus tells him that some of the elements of the 
idea came from the French Revolution, some from the 
English Puritan Revolution of a century earlier, that the 
thirst for freedom and the hunger for equality go back 
further still. Their sources can be traced to the Hebrews 
seeing the justice of God vindicated against the tyrannie 
of earthly kings, to the Greeks setting an order of freedom 
under law over against the ‘barbarian’ despots and. in 
their city-states, devising small communities of shared 


responsibilities to which the vast societies of modern 


democracy owe their theme and even their essential form, 
Medieval and Renaissance times contributed notions and 
practices which enter into what we now call democracy,” 


The Greek Ideal 


The Greek ideal of democracy is mixed. The Greeks 
gave us the word but by no means the full content of the 
modern idea. Plato’s melancholy view of a democratic 
state Professor Edman thinks due to the fact that he was 
“embittered by the corruptions of Athenian political life 
and by Athenian defeat in the Peloponnesian War.” Then, 
too, he was himself an aristocrat who saw democracy, 
through the “vacillations and ignorances of the many,” 
giving rise to dictators and tyrants. 

It may be well to note here that the Greek conception 
of democracy was influenced by the view, so characteristic 
of Greek thought, that society is, so to speak, prior to the 
individual. The Athenian was first of all an Athenian, 
and then an individual human being. The purpose of the 
state was, to be sure, to create the conditions of the “good 
life,” but the source of the Good of which the state partakes 
is not the people discretely considered as individuals (the 
conception commonly found in modern democratic theory) 
but rather the wisdom of an elite—Plato’s “philosopher 
kings.” This priority of the community is found in the 
Christian theory of the Church and creates a difficult and 
unsolved problem in the Christian conception of democ- 
racy. 

Plato did, to be sure, as Professor Edman notes, strike 
one of the dominant notes in democratic theory in con- 
tending for liberty of criticism, and he set a high standard 
of social justice as a basic requirement of the state. 
Aristotle made much more of the principle of public con- 
sent. but he, too, greatly feared the mob. His democracy 
was a “moderate demoeracy.” One is led to reflect that 
many current commentators who warn against ‘“‘pure de- 
mocracy’” and emphasize our republican (representative) 
form of government must gain much satisfaction from 
reading Plato and Aristotle! 


The Hebrew-Christian Ideal 


The idea that citizenship and law have a universal 
quality Professor Edman sees as coming ‘ ‘chiefly from two 
sources, from the Stoic notion of rational justice, and 
from the Hebrew-Christian prophetic insistence on the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. From the 
Stoics came the grandly comprehensive idea of Roman 
law; from the Christian Fathers, not universed in Stoic 
—— the theme of the common humanity of men. 

. The Stoics and the Roman lawyers were the spokes- 
men of rational justice, and Roman law in its essence and 
intention carried the idea into the political tradition of 
Europe; the Christian theologians carried the idea of 
common humanity into the theme of the City of God and 
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its earthly incarnation, the Church: rational law on the 
one hand, and on the other hand membership in God’s 
family for each of God’s creatures.” Under these concep- 
tions men ceased to be “snugly at home in a city-state” 
and learned to “be at home in the wide world.” “Dear city 
of Zeus” was giving way to “dear Kingdom of God.” 
The Middle Ages, so commonly regarded by us moderns 
as a sterile period, can by no means be left out of account 
in tracing the origins of democracy. Professor Edman 
points out that “in the process of the controversies between 
emperor and pope there continued to grow steadily, both 
within secular and church government, the principles 
which were to flower into secular democracies, popular 


sovereignty, and representative government. Long before 


modern democracies existed, the origins of their themes 
and conditions appeared in the attempts to transform 
governments from tyrannies to agencies of common inter- 
ests and social justice.” Again, he says, “Much of what 
goes by the name of democracy, much of what constitutes 
or began to constitute the modern idea of freedom, had 
its roots in the theories, half political and half theological, 
of Luther and Calvin; much of the tradition of statecraft 
associated with separate nations had its origins in the 
shrewd realism of Machiavelli... . The fact remains that 
the idea of constitutionalism originated in the Church 
itself, and with it the renaissance of a notion of representa- 
tive government.” 


“Natural Rights” 


Here we enter upon a predominantly secular phase of 
the development of democratic theory. The chiet source, 
as all writers recognize, is John Locke. Not that the idea 
of natural rights is itself without religious sanction, for 
its place in Catholic doctrine is well known. Locke himself 
held profound religious convictions. But the political 
philosophy which stems from him and which became em- 
bodied in American constitutional tradition has a secular 
flavor. Witness the way in which laissez-faire has become 
entrenched in our political and economic philosophy, re- 
sisting the pressure of current Christian and Jewish teach- 
ing. And this despite the fact that Adam Smith, the 
principal formulator of that doctrine, was primarily a 
moral philosopher, and the further fact that it received 
early the blessing of pious Christians who found it rooted 
in the providence of God! To be sure—and this Professor 
Edman is at pains to point out—Locke’s emphasis on prop- 
erty right rested back on a concern for persona! right. 
Here we do well to reflect that the much stressed conflict 
between “property rights” and “human rights” is in part 
artificial. Catholics, more consistently than Protestants, 
recognize that property is an important means of personal 
expression and has an essential place in democratic theory. 

The main point here is that the emphasis in contem- 
porary political thought on natural rights owes little to 
religious assumptions as to the nature and destiny of man 
as a child of God and a member of a spiritual brotherhood. 
To return to Professor Edman: “Most political and eco- 
nomic theories assume and need to assume a psychology, 
a theory of human nature, and the laissez-faire economists 
and the political individualists had an account of human 
motives ready to hand, the psychology of John Locke, with 
its picture of an atomically separate individual building up 
his knowledge from ideas separately received from an out- 
side world.” 


Democracy as Faith in Man 


But democracy as we know it has a definitely idealistic 
aspect. In a very informing and stimulating little book, 
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Modern Democracy, Professor Carl Becker of Cornell 
neatly sums up the situation under the titles of the three 
lectures it contains: “The Ideal,” “The Reality,” “The 
Dilemma.’”® He takes account of the close connection be- 
tween democracy and the evolution of the capitalist 
system. Democratic institutions developed along with the 
industrial revolution. (This is, of course, the historical 
basis for the current insistence by spokesmen of business 
enterprise that all our political and religious liberties are 
bound up with the private enterprise order. This plain 
fact we who write eulogistically about our democracy often 
overlook.) But Professor Becker points out that demo- 
cratic government must rest on an assumption that men 
are both rational and “men of good will.”” Not only that, 
but the [Enlightenment fostered grandiose notions of 
progress. “The eighteenth century was the moment in 
history when men first fully realized the engaging implica- 
tions of this resplendent idea, the moment when, not yet 
having been brought to the harsh appraisal of experience, 
it could be accepted with unclouded optimism. Never had 
the universe seemed less mysterious, more open and 
visible. more eager to yield its secrets to common-sense 
questions. Never had the nature of man seemed less per- 
verse, or the mind of man more pliable to the pressure of 
rational persuasion. The essential reason for this confi- 
dent optimism is that the marvels of scientific discovery 
disclosed to the men of that time a God who still functioned 
but was no longer angry.” Indeed, the voice of the people 
had become the voice of God. 


The seamy side of all this was that the fine words about 
man’s freedom were in too large part a rationalization of 
group interest. “The liberal-democratic revolution could 
not have been won if it had been fought on behalf of 
bourgeois class interests alone. . . . In proclaiming the 
worth and dignity of the individual, in demanding the 
emancipation of men from the inhumanity of man to man, 
the hourgeois spokesmen were appealing to interests 
transcending all class lines. They were appealing to the 
spirit of Christianity against its practices, and espousing 
the cause with which all the saints and sages of the world 
had heen identified. In doing so they injected into the 
liberal-democratie revolution the quality of a religious 
crusade, and thereby enlisted the wide-spread support 
which alone could assure its success.” 


In spite of evident perils, the American mood continues 
to be one of faith in the future. It is at bottom faith in 
the continuous perfectibility of man and society. Here 
democratic theory runs afoul of contemporary theology— 
at least in Protestantism. The current reaction against so- 
cial optimism and the “sunny view of man” furnishes the 
dominant emphasis in theological discussion. Not that 
those who hark back to the severities of Reformation 
theology expressly question democracy. They do not. The 
point is that this “contemporary deflation of man,” as 
Professor Horton has called it, cuts across American 
democratic tradition. To the extent that this emphasis 
continues some reconstruction of that tradition seems called 
for. To return to Professor Edman’s book for a moment, 
we may refer to his chapter on “A New Birth of Freedom.” 
Here he notes the influence of the transcendentalist move- 
ment upon American thought. For Emerson and Thoreau 
“America was not only a nation of voting equals. It 
consisted of men more than politically free. It was a 
nation of individuals in each of whom God breathed, each 
embarked on a high and perpetually fresh adventure, 


® New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941. $2.00. 
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each trusting himself, each in relying confidently on his 
own impulses relying on the God in him.” Emerson 
lighted a torch for Whitman, who cried, “Divine I am, 
inside and out.”” Says Edman, “To the implementation 
of the ideal of liberty and of union, Lincoln brought a 
sense of comradeship and common concern Whitmanesque 
in its fraternity and Emersonian in its vista of the great- 
ness potential in the common man,” All this gives food 
for thought to those who read the contemporary criticisms 
by Protestant theologians of the romantic, utopian con- 
ception of man. ‘The philosophy of democracy seems to 
need re-study. The task is not simplified for the theolo- 
gian by the patent fact that many of the most vigorous, 
sincere and effective exponents of democracy take this 
“humanistic” line. 


Dr. Charles C. Merriam, noted political scientist, has 
summarized his view of democracy in a little book, What 
Is Democracy?" (the Walgreen Foundation Lectures for 
1940), drawing on the material in his larger work, The 
New Democracy and the New Despotism. The point of 
chief interest here is that starting with a political defini- 
tion he elaborates an ideal of heroic proportions. “Democ- 
racy,” he says, “is a form of political association in which 
the general control and direction of the commonwealth 
are habitually determined by the bulk of the community 
in accordance with appropriate understandings and pro- 
cedures providing for popular participation and the con- 
sent of the governed.” Dr. Merriam’s five “assumptions 
implicit in democracy” have not, so far as this writer 
knows, been explicitly challenged as a statement of the 
democratic faith. They are as follows: 

“1. The dignity of man and the importance of treating 
personalities upon a fraternal rather than upon a differ- 
ential basis. 

“2. The perfectibility of man, or confidence in the 
development more fully as time goes on of the possibilities 
latent in human personality, as over against the doctrine 
of fixed caste, class. and slave systems. 

“3. The gains of civilization and of nations viewed as 
essentially mass gains—the product of national effort 
either in war or in time of peace rather than the efforts 
of the few. 

“4. Confidence in the value of the consent of the gov- 
erned expressed in institutional forms, understandings, 
and practices as the basis of order, liberty, justice. 

“5. The value of decisions arrived at by rational pro- 
cesses. by common counsel, with the implications, nor- 
mally, of tolerance and freedom of discussion rather than 
violence and brutality.” 

Here again democracy is equated to humanitarian lib- 
eralism. 


The “Divine Intention” 


Still within the framework of a broad humanism is the 
“Declaration on World Democracy” contained in The 
City of Man. To this manifesto are appended such emi- 
nent names (representing such different outlooks!) as 
Herbert Agar, Van Wyck Brooks, Christian Gauss, Alvin 
Johnson, Thomas Mann, Lewis Mumford and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Here a challenge is thrown out to “a disinte- 
grated liberalism”—"a corrupted liberalism, with its claim 
of unrestricted liberty for each one to think and act as he 
pleased.” The foundation of democracy is unitary : “There 
is, indeed, no liberty but one: the right, which is a duty, 
of making oneself and others free through absolute alle- 


7 Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1941. $1.00. 
8 New York, The Viking Press, 1940. $1.00. 
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giance to the final goal of man. All other liberties are the 
rewards of battle.” 

A new definition of democracy is offered: “It is the 
plenitude of heart-service to a highest religion embody. | 
ing the essence of all higher religions. Democracy js} 
nothing more and nothing less than humanism in theocracy 
and rational theocracy in universal humanism.” For this 
democracy a creed already exists. “The yoke of this creed 
is as easy as it is inevitable; its doctrines are as plain as 
they are undebatable. It teaches that a divine intention 
governs the universe—be it called God or Deity or the 
Holy Glost or the Absolute or Logos or even Evolution, 
The direction of this intention is from matter to life and 
from life to spirit, from chaos to order, from blind strife 
and random impulse to conscience and moral law, from 
darkness to light.” 


A Catholic Critique 


Several aspects of the democratic problem are illuminat- 
ed from the Catholic point of view by Father Wilfrid Par- 
sons in Which Way, Democracy? The identification of 
democracy with the capitalist system is abhorrent to the 
Catholic mind. For from the Roman viewpoint economic 
liberalism, which requires that government as far as pos- 
sible let business alone, has collapsed of its own weight. “1 
do not believe it to be true,” says Father Parsons, “that 
democracy and capitalism are merely two aspects of the 
same thing, as some Fascist-minded persons have pre- 
tended. On the contrary, democracy weakened itself im- 
measurably by its alliance with capitalism and its philoso- 
phy of liberalism.” He finds that in capitalist theory the 
state, through the right of eminent domain, is the ultimate 
owner of property, in communist theory the “collectivity” 
is the owner, while in Christianity the ultimate owner is 
God. Father Parsons bids the reader “look who is crying 
out for liberty. The stockholder, the lawyer, the doctor, 
the corporation attorney and director, the big newspaper 
owner, the man, in a word, who already has liberty, the 
freedom that comes from stable ownership. The American 
Liberty League was well named, and it was manned by 
those whom we would expect to man it: those to whom 
security was guaranteed, and to whom liberty was there- 
fore a tangible good, the freedom to continue in the pursuit 
of wealth. Men like these honestly believe they are dem- 
ocrats; they honestly believe that liberty is the greatest 
political good. They can well afford it.” 


Masaryk’s Democratic Philosophy 


Even the briefest survey of democratic theory should 
take account of Masaryk. The name of the great Czech 
leader is familiar to Americans chiefly as that of a pro- 
tagonist of political democracy, a great patriot and a 
great statesman. Few know him as a foremost philoso- 
pher of his time. In Masaryk’s Democracy, W. Preston 
Warren gives an account of his philosophy, as well as an 
intimate picture of the man. It is an impressive piece of 
work. Much of it, of course, is not directly relevant to 
the subject here in hand. It is important to note that 
Masaryk conceived the state as something vastly more 
than a policeman enforcing “natural rights.” He thought 
of it, he said, as “sub specie aeternitatis’ (under the aspect 
of eternity). It is “not merely a mechanism and politics 
are not merely a skillful administrative and diplomatic 
technique; the state is the association of the citizens on 
rational and moral foundations. ... The state has a more 


® New York, The Macmillan Company, 1939. $2.00. 
10 Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1941. $2.50. 
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profound meaning than appears on the surface in the 
medley of individual political actions. The state has a 
spiritual meaning, a moral meaning.” On such a view 
the author says, “The state indeed performs a cosmic 
function, when it is organized and advanced on a demo- 
cratic basis. The state is then the agent of persisting and 
enlarging moral good; and it conserves and furthers nor- 
mal individuality in normal groupings and relations. The 
work of states, accordingly, is advancement of whole na- 
tions in accordance with the laws or principles of collective 
progress.” Here, obviously, is a welfare theory of the 
state, such as has been developing in American democracy. 
Religiously Masaryk would probably be called a liberal. 
Democracy, he held, is based “on love and the justice that 
is the mathematics of love, and on the conviction that we 
should help in the world toward the realization of the rule 
of God, toward synergism with the divine will.” “True 
democracy . . . is the realization of the rule of God on 
earth.” 

Because of its relevance to the present world tragedy 
we may add a passage which the author quotes from 
Masaryk on war propaganda. It was a principle with him 
“‘Not to abuse’ or ‘underrate the enemy; not to distort 
facts or make boasts . . . to let facts speak for themselves, 
and use them as evidence . . . to influence by ideas and 
arguments and remain personally in the background; not 
to be opportunist, not to snatch at the things which pass 
with the day, to have one plan and one standard in every- 
thing ; and one thing more—not to be importunate. . . . To 
lie and exaggerate is the worst propaganda of all.’” 


The New Leviathan 


The writer knows of no more useful, able, readily under- 
stood discussion of the contemporary problems of democ- 
racy than Professor Maclver’s Leviathan and the People.” 
The state has attained huge proportions in both of its 
major modern forms, totalitarian and democratic. This has 
happened not by man’s choice but as an inevitable result of 
the massing of populations, the coming of the power era 
in industry, the increasing complexities of international 
trade and other aspects of modern civilization. So it is 
a choice between two Leviathans. “Dictatorship is the 
swift solution of an emergency; democracy is the slow 
solution of the broad and cumulative problem of govern- 
ment. Dictatorship arises to meet the immediate demands 
of a crisis or a series of crises ; democracy is rooted in the 
heritage of experience and essays the longer task of ad- 
justing the diverse demands of a complex civilization which 
must find unity within its differences and must reconcile 
its order with its liberties.” Professor MaclIver is no 
romanticist in his theory of government. He sees the role 
of forcee—a major role in world history. But “never sheer 
force,” he says, “only force as the concomitant of the pur- 
pose and strength and intelligence of peoples. Sheer force 
has constructed nothing, certainly not the building of 
great states and empires.”’ Dictatorship seeks to isolate 
one half the problem of government from the other. That 
problem is to “reconcile fundamental liberties with a 
fundamental order.”” Liberty can never be had without 
order, but order can be temporarily established at the 
expense of liberty. This is dictatorship. 

Writing before the outbreak of the war, Professor Mac- 
Iver saw no important difference between the Bolshevik 
and the Fascist dictatorships. They nurse each other 
until one destroys the other. “Mortal enemies as they 
appear to be, the same spirit breathes in each of them.” 
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The key to this judgment seems to be the author's long- 
maintained and frequently reiterated conviction that state 
and society cannot be merged without disaster to men. 
To obliterate the distinction between them seems to be the 
essence of totalitarianism in any of its forms. Conversely 
it is of the essence of democracy to affirm the distinction. 


It will be seen that Professor Maclver is concerned 
with democracy not as political method, primarily, but as 
social principle, rooted in reality. “Only principles en- 
dure.” As a social principle it is as much concerned with 
the areas reserved as a non-political sphere as it is with the 
proper exercise of power in the political sphere. “No 
might, no flourish of doctrine, no ruthlessness, can ever 
destroy the difference, can ever reduce society to the 
proportions of the state. For the state is men organized 
under government and no body of men, not even the most 
totalitarian, make the total surrender of themselves, of 
all their living and thinking and believing and loving and 
fearing, to the power-control of government. They could 
not if they tried. They are the creatures of customs and 
traditions and of morals and creeds, of hidden loyalties, 
of daily habits, that are not controlled or controllable from 
any mere center of power.” 


The Soviet Union in a New Role 


There is no question that the turn of international 
affairs has greatly modified the attitude of liberals toward 
Soviet Russia and its role in international politics. The 
“United Front” built up through several years by liberals 
collaborating with communists spread a mood of hospitality 
toward the Soviet experiment and made it difficult for any 
liberal to be very critical of communism without being 
branded as a red-baiter. With the signing of the Nazi- 
Soviet pact the liberal orientation toward Russia was 
changed almost overnight. The prevailing liberal opinion 
concerning communists in this country came to be that 
they could not participate in democratic practices because 
of their primary loyalty to Moscow and because Party 
methods were considered anything but democratic. 

With the sudden attack by Hitler upon Russia another 
change has come about, perhaps more remarkable than 
the first. An English social scientist said recently to the 
writer that the popularity of the Russian symbol in Eng- 
land was so great as to foreshadow a violent conservative 
reaction later on. The change in attitude seems due to 
something more than the mere fact of military alliance. 
It seems to indicate a sudden burst of admiration for the 
Russian people, a conviction that since so high a morale 
exists there must be a high degree of vitality in the system 
in which it appears. This, of course, is a controversial 
question. To what extent is it Communist Russia that is 
fighting and to what extent is it the old Slavic Russia 
fighting for the fatherland? The point here is that a 
reappraisal of the Russian experiment in terms of its rela- 
tion to, and its effect upon, the democratic movement 
seems to be inevitable. Two books dealing directly with 
Russia are included here, both friendly interpretations, 
because they run counter to general opinion and try to 
uphold the unpopular thesis that the Soviet regime and 
democracy are not incompatible. (4 Mission to Moscow 
by former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies was noted in 
INFORMATION Service, March 7, 1942.) 

Professor Harry F. Ward’s book Democracy and Social 
Change™ is a straight-out defense of the Soviet regime 
in its hostility to the whole capitalist system. The most 
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interesting single feature in the book is the complete 
absence of any reference to the pact between Moscow and 
Berlin although the book was published in 1940. It would 
seem that Professor Ward’s appraisal of the Soviet Union 
was quite unaffected by the pact. Until the summer of 
1941 all who took his line in this country were considered 
to have an anti-democratic bias. Since Hitler attacked 
Russia, however, and the latter offered such unexpected 
resistance there is a disposition on the part of liberals to 
give those who had a different rationale for Russia’s posi- 
tion from that which they themselves had held a more 
respectful hearing. It is possible to construct a consistent 
rationale for the policy of the Kremlin over a long period 
of years even though American communists were left 
staggered by sudden changes in strategy which they could 
not understand and were obliged to change their attitudes 
without warning. 

Mr. Ward has been consistent throughout the entire 
course of affairs. From his point of view no real problem 
exists because he regards the Soviet Union as a gigantic 
experiment in the social and economic organization of 
society in which dictatorship is no more than a temporary 
expedient and in which democracy is the ultimate goal. 
Apparent inconsistencies in policy he is no more troubled 
by than are the lovers of universal peace troubled by the 
apparent inconsistency of their whole-hearted support of 
the present war. 

Mr. Ward holds that the alliance between democracy and 
capitalism is an anomaly and impossible to maintain. The 
American people, he says, “are beginning dimly to realize 
that the period of stability for capitalist civilization is 
ended, that they are now caught in the swiftly moving 
currents produced by the breakup of an historic period.” 
Democracy, he holds, must be preserved but social eco- 
nomic change is inevitable. The problem then is to find 
the point beyond which force cannot be democratically 
used but becomes destructive of democracy. 

Mr. Ward finds Marx’s economic analysis substantially 
sound though he disapproves of Marxist “fundamental- 
ism.” He believes that if this country should go com- 
munist it would be a distinctive American communism. 
While the Nazis “propose to destroy democracy root and 
branch” the communists “propose to develop it in a new 
direction.” Furthermore, “communism is subject to modi- 
fication by the democratic process, while fascism is not.” 

Mr. Ward still believes that the communists played the 
game in the United Front, that they did not use undemo- 
cratic tactics, and offers his own testimony to that effect 
concerning his experience in the American League for 
Peace and Democracy. He still believes that the League 
and the Youth Congress were not “used” for communist 
propaganda. There will be differences of opinion, of 
course, on this score. The fact remains, however, that 
before the British, American and other democratic gov- 
ernments, assuming their victory in this war, can deter- 
mine their relationship to communism the new role of the 
Soviet Union in the world situation will have to be taken 
into account. Even the anti-communist case will probably 
have to be restated. 

A veritable apologia for the Soviet Union is The Soviet 
Power by the Very Rev. Hewlett Johnson, dean of Can- 
terbury. It is an enthusiastic account of the achievements 
of the Soviet Union stressing democracy in the workshops, 
a free play of criticism, encouragement of science, and a 
spread of general culture through education. 
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Dean Johnson is not supercilious about the democracy 
of his own country which he calls “a priceless possession 
and one to be guarded jealously,” but he thinks that the 
democracy attained in a Soviet factory may be of more 
immediate consequence to a worker than participation in 
elections to public office. The free play of criticism in 
Russia impressed him very much. “Criticism,” he says, 
“is, perhaps, less resented in the Soviet Union than any. 
where else.”” The Soviet constitution he also considers a 
democratic document. As for religion he makes the famil- 
iar case that the hostility of Marx, Lenin and Stalin to 
religion was due to the unfortunate alignment of religion 
in Czarist times with political oppression and social reac- 
tion. Communism, he considers, “provides society with 
a new moral base, and is in process of achieving on the 
‘this world’ level those very things that we Christians have 
too often professed with our lips but denied in our lives,” 


An Appraisal of Rival Systems 


Democracy Is Different'* is the title of the book of a 
series of lectures given at Oberlin College late in 1940, 
The contributors include some eminent scholars, a number 
of them members of the Oberlin faculty. 
of the series was to set democracy over against commun- 
ism, fascism and nazism. It begins with an account of 
the evolution of democracy by Professor Carl Frederick 
Wittke. A striking feature of this account is its realism. 
It is recognized that the Declaration of Independence 
“merely stated an ideal, to which the nation could aspire, 
but not an accomplished reality. All the signers of the 
immortal Declaration held slaves or came from states 
where slavery was legal. One-sixth of the population of 
1776 were slaves; one-half—the women—were totally 
disfranchised and had few legal rights. Only part of the 
male population voted, and a still smaller part had the 
right to hold office. Property, religion, and taxes were the 
tests for voting and officeholding. In New York political 
power was vested in about eight per cent of the people; in 
Massachusetts it was limited to perhaps double that 
number.” The development of democracy is not “decreed 
by the fates” nor is it a “gift from the gods.” To realize 
it is a long hard struggle. 

Professor Oscar Jaszi writes illuminatingly of the para- 
dox of Marxism which presents a striking analogy to 
some of the Hebrew prophecies. Marx was a prophet of 
the purest type who, nevertheless, regarded himself as a 
rigorous scientist. He had “two souls in his breast.” He 
was a revolutionary who, nevertheless, taught a “doctrine 
of a predeterminatiom which would lead logically to 
passivity.” Tle heralded the “ultimate advent of human 
solidarity” but urged the workers to ruthless warfare. 
Ile predicted the “withering away of the state” yet elab- 
orated a conception of it “compared with which the most 
absolutistic state of the past appears as a mild form of 
coercion.” 

This paradox perhaps explains the controversy over 
whether or not Marxism can be consistent with democracy. 
It all seems to depend on the relative emphasis on means 
and ends. Christian expositions of democracy tend to 
stress means on the theory that the means determine the 
end. Philosophically there is deep confusion as to the 
relation of means to ends. A practical basis for ethical 
conduct seems to demand that both must be subjected to 
severe scrutiny. 

Professor Eduard Heimann of the New School of Social 
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Research has a chapter on the “Origins of Nazism” part 
of which is devoted to an explanation of the influence of 
the religious tradition of Germany. Professor Heimann 
finds it impossible to assign the rise of Nazism to any 
particular sources such as “Fichte’s worship of the nation, 
Hegel’s worship of the state, Nietzsche’s worship of the 
sweep of life, Wagner’s emotionalism, and the anti-Sem- 
itism of them all,” although all of these contributed to 
it. He does, however, attach much importance to the 
influence of the Lutheran doctrine of the state. The 
a-moral character of the state he finds uniquely expressed 
in Lutheranism, and only in Germany does he find this 
a-moralism of the state made “sacrosanct.” 


President Ernest Hatch Wilkins in a concluding chap- 
ter has this to say about the bearing of religion upon the 
democratic way of life : “Religion, hampered by traditional- 
ism, is learning only now that the personal gospel avails 
all too little for our modern life if it be not accompanied 
with the social gospel. We have reason to be proud of 
the extent and the accomplishment of American education ; 
yet that education, hampered also by traditionalism, still 
comes far short of efficiency in preparing us for the lives 
we have actually to live, has reacted so strongly against 
authoritarianism as to lead us to underestimate the im- 
portance of discipline, has left us largely blind as to our 
national shortcomings, and has failed signally in convinc- 
ing us of the positive values of our own democracy.” 


A Survey of British Democracy 


Julian Huxley in Democracy Marches addresses him- 
self to Americans who tend to be critical of British life or 
to lack understanding of it. After describing the unifying 
influence of the war he undertakes to interpret “the Brit- 
ish brand of democracy.” The British ideal, he says, “is 
first of all the belief that individual human beings are what 
matter most—more than the state, or the total of national 
wealth, or anything else whatsoever.” He notes that 
whereas in the eighteenth century political theorists made 
much of “natural rights” and the American tradition 
stresses the familiar “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” the tendency in Britain now is to speak more of 
privileges and opportunities. 


But American and British types of democracy are dif- 
ferent. Being a scientist Mr. Huxley thinks of a biological 
illustration: ‘A dogfish is a higher kind of animal than 
a jellyfish. But no one can say whether it is higher or 
lower than a lobster—its organization is quite different ; 
it does the same kind of things, but in different ways. So 
with democracies. The American and British brands are 
both on about the same level of progress towards the ideal ; 
but they are very different in their organization.” Mr. 
Huxley thinks that political democracy in Britain com- 
pares rather advantageously with that in our American 
political life, particularly in the smaller political units 
(“the general record of the London County Council is 
much pleasanter to contemplate than that of the New York 
City Administration, for instance”). While he recognizes 
British limitations in terms of social democracy he has 
something to say in defense of the British class system. 
Such non-political forms of organization as the trade 
unions, the Friendly Societies for mutual insurance and 
the cooperative movement he regards as vigorous expres- 
sions of British democracy. He reminds his American 
readers that Imperial Britain has made one great inven- 
tion—‘“the Commonwealth of free and equal Dominions, 
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bound together by common values and ideas instead of by 
compulsion or even by a formal constitution.” 

An account is given of the social services, and the devel- 
opment of national standards of social well-being and 
of planning. Education is treated as a problem area from 
the democratic point of view. 

In general, Mr. Huxley looks forward to the profes- 
sionalizing of business service with the relegation of the 
profit motive to second place. The main types of motive 
in the future will probably be “the motive of service and 
sacrifice, the motive of self-development and enjoyment, 
and the motive of individual and shared creativeness.” 


Democracy and Social Engineering 

Ordway Tead’s New Adventures of Democracy pre- 
sents the observations and comments of a student of indus- 
trial relations, business management and modern educa- 
tion. For our purposes here it facilitates transition to the 
succeeding topic, “Educating for Democracy.” Mr. Tead’s 
philosophic background is definitely Christian ; his purpose 
is that of a social engineer. He wants to see human enter- 
prise, which has learned “orderly ways,” move in the 
direction of “dynamic and cooperative ways.” This in- 
volves a principle of representation and a principle of 
coordination. We have not yet learned how to use the 
expert nor have we learned what relative weight to give 
to the “opinions (or votes) of different groups constitut- 
ing the organization.” The thing to be desired is “en- 
thusiastic, creative unity of intent” among all the groups 
involved—in particular, “more democracy at the point of 
policy formation.” 

The need for this achievement in the field of education 
is particularly stressed. This involves definite principles, 
but “first principles,’ democratically conceived, are not 
simply an inheritance from the past. “It is one thing to 
look behind us for such principles statically fixed; it is 
quite another to look ahead for a progressive synthesis 
sub specie aeternitatis.’ Thus education has a spiritual 
intention. Mr. Tead believes “that the entire educational 
experience at its finest will undoubtedly lead sensitive 
and discriminating students on to that feeling of awe and 
wonder and mystery about the basic inscrutables of life, 
to which recurrent sense only the name worship can be 
adequately given.” Here the contrast between science 
and religion inevitably appears. “Science may make judg- 
ments as to material existences. But it is philosophy and 
religion which make judgments about value, purpose and 
aim. Here are two kinds of preoccupation and outlook— 
two different kinds of discourse.”” This distinction, stated 
in one form or another, seems to be necessary in order 
to accommodate what is distinctive in a religious concep- 
tion of democracy. That is to say, it furnishes some 
ground of permanence for the democratic faith for those of 
us who are not content with a mere process as a sequence 
of discrete events in experience. 

Mr. Tead doubtless has this in mind when he calls for 
“tevice-born leaders.” “What do the followers of the 
twice-born leader get ?” he asks. Well, they get hell before 
they get heaven. “Unless a man leave father and mother, 
unless a man take up his cross—these are familiar de- 
mands. The early Christians of the late Roman days got 
the lions. . . . The followers of St. Francis got poverty. 
The followers of Napoleon were frozen to death in Rus- 
sia. The followers of Washington came near to a similar 
fate at Valley Forge.’ But these followers of the twice- 
born have “attained something infinitely desirable, deeply 
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satisfying,” something worth leaving all in order to find. 

Mr. Tead is an enthusiastic advocate of trade unionism 
seeing in this principle something essential to the organiza- 
tion of a functional society. The essence of the democratic 
approach is often misapprehended. Mr. Tead questions 
the ordinary idealistic assumption that people’s motives 
“must shift from those of self-interest, so-called, to those 
of public interest.” This, he says, is the wrong way to 
state the problem. “The real questions are: How in 
this day and age are individual interests really protected 
and advanced? What are the new responsibilities people 
must assume in order to get the protection they have a 
right to expect if life is to be tolerable?” The essence 
of the matter is that in modern democracy the very “pro- 
tection of exigent self-interests proceeds simultaneously 
with a necessary and intelligent solicitude for the like in- 
terests of others.” In a word, “we rely now on private, 
autocratic, concentrated, competitive, profit-seeking inter- 
ests to operate industry in a planless way in the hope that 
out of a balance of selfish interests the public interest will 
be served. The evidence indicates that this assumption 
is inadequate and outmoded.” 


Educating for Democracy 

The most important aspect of current efforts to promote 
democracy through education is the shift in progressive 
education philosophy from what may be called an emo- 
tional and moral neutrality to a value-affirming attitude. 
This bare statement is an oversimplification but it indicates 
the nature of the change. The Education of Free Men in 
American Democracy," one of the Educational Policies 
Commission reports, declares that democracy is “a great 
social faith,” “the finest of all the social faiths that man- 
kind has fashioned.” Furthermore, in spite of the dark- 
ness now engulfing the world, this faith “will in the course 
of time conquer the earth.” Educators are urged to “give 
as close attention to the moral quality of their educational 
program as the dictatorial regimes of Europe have given 
to theirs. They should pass their entire system of theory 
and practice under careful scrutiny with a view to bringing 
it into more complete and direct harmony with the articles 
of the democratic faith.” Here, of course, are the outlines 
not only of a program of what used to be called indoctrina- 
tion but of a religious crusade. 

The Educational Policies Commission is an agency 
representing the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators. It has 
launched a popular education program based on The 
Education of Free Men. The office (P. O. Box 74, Grand 
Central Annex, New York, N. Y.) is prepared to assist 
any type of organization in planning local programs—for 
example, with radio scripts and material for a community 
forum. A number of church organizations have availed 
themselves of such assistance. 

The Commission published earlier a book, Learning the 
Ways of Democracy,* an important study of ninety sec- 
ondary schools with respect to evidences of the democratic 
spirit. The case studies are classified under six types of 
educational practice. The book abounds in illustrative 
material. A sobering feature of the study was this: “Nine 
out of ten students had reasonably definite ideas about 
democracy and were able to express them on short notice. 
Ten per cent were vague, confused, or unable to respond, 
or took refuge in memorizations. So far the results are 


17 Washington, D. C., Educational Policies Commission, 1941. 
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encouraging. However, of the 90 per cent who gave in. 
telligible definitions, over two-thirds defined democrag 
solely in terms of rights and liberties without refereng 
to the responsibilities entailed. Fewer than one-third 
gave evidence of awareness that in a democracy citizens 
have obligations as well as privileges.” 

A democratic faith is seen as the basis of the demo. 
cratic attitude. “Out of this faith grows the primar 
purpose of democratic education, which is the welfare oj 
all the people. Out of this faith arises that concern for 
one’s fellow men which lies at the heart of the great 
religions and of all humanitarian enterprises.” 

Dean William F. Russell and Professor Thomas H, 
Briggs of Teachers College, Columbia University, in The 
Meaning of Democracy*® (which contains the text of Dear 
Russell’s The New Common Sense,?° published earlier) 
present an analysis in study outline form of the Teachers 
College “Creed of Democracy,” formulated in 1940. It 
60 articles embody a high faith in man and in the poss: 
bilities of social progress, a prescription of social duties, 
belief in the efficacy of intelligence and an ideal of per. 
sonal discipline. 

Mention should be made here of Education for Democe- 
racy in Our Time** by the late Professor Jesse H. New- 
lon, also of Teachers College. It is an ably written an¢ 
courageous deliverance from the pen of an outstanding 
educational administrator. The author repudiates “in- 
doctrination” in the ordinary sense, but insists that educa. 
tion must have a frame of reference. “Education occurs 
always in time and space; it takes place in a particular 
social setting. It is plain that every national system oi 
education in the contemporary world is an expression oi 
the culture that supports it and reflects the philosophy or 
the conflicts that dominate that culture. .. . If education 
is to serve definite social purposes, it must embody these 
purposes in its theory and practices. These are the con- 
siderations and necessities which make the problem o 
education so important in the remaining democracies oi 
the world at this particular juncture in history.” The 
frame of reference must include the major trend of the 
times. “Education for democracy involves understanding 
of the great social trends and problems of our time. It 
is imperative that Americans understand, before it is 
too late, the irresistible trend away from the economi 
individualism of the early nineteenth century toward ¢ 
more closely integrated economy that is necessitating 
a continuous extension of social control over the — 
F. E. J. 


Notes 


The U. S. Office of Education, now in the Federd 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C., has issued a hand- 
book, Voices of Democracy,”* for the use of speakers an¢ 
writers. It includes quotations from many sources, ¢ 
list of eminent defenders of liberty and an extensive 
bibliography. 

Speak Up For Democracy*® by Edward L. Bernays i 
a popular interpretation of the democratic ideal, a manud 
of educational devices, a source book of documents and 
materials, a directory of agencies and a glossary of demo- 
cratic terms—all in one volume. 


19 New York, Macmillan Company, 1941. $1.48. 
20 New York, The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
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21 New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. $3.00. 
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22 Compiled by Bernard Molohon. 
Office of Education, 1941. Bulletin 1941, No. 8. 
23 New York, Viking Press, 1940. $1.00. 
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